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" masters " of the post-Raphaelite schools in Italy and in
England. In enforcing this canon against reputations
so great as Claude and Poussin, Mr. Ruskin exposes
the deadly sin of conventionalism. The object of art
is not to imitate, nor to deceive the senses, but to tell
the truth. But is art to tell all truths, to give a literal
transcript of all individual phenomena of the outer
world ? No; such realism is not art. On the con-
trary, art is concerned with the rendering of ideals,
Nature is the servant of this idealism by furnishing
ideas of truth and beauty. "Ideas of truth are the
foundation, and ideas of imitation the destruction, of
all art."l These " ideas of truth" are the essential
characters of any object where all that is accidental
or merely individual is brushed off from the type* We
need not pause to consider how far Locke or how far
Plato was responsible for this doctrine of ideas, but it
is important to discover that these ideas, which are
strictly Utopian (for like Plato's "they have no exist-
ence upon the earth, but are found, if anywhere, in
heaven"), supply the true subject-matter of artistic
workmanship. To bring out these "specific1' forms
in landscape is the first aim of art. The Preface to
the second edition of this volume contains the more
mature statement of this essential doctrine, and presses
home the second head of the indictment against the
post-Raphaelite school on the one hand, and the Dutch
school on the other. Whereas the former generalised
so widely as to destroy all specific truth, producing
trees that belong to no recognisable species, rocks
which have no geological existence, the latter overload
their pictures with the cumber of individual trivial

1 Modem Painters, vol. i. j>. zg.human
